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Jonquil— Array of sunshine, so gay and bright, 
The Jonquil lends my garden light. 


Reminiscence 
BETTY Jo Moopy 


It was a beautiful day. I could feel the warm breeze kissing my face 
caressingly and running her long, slender fingers through my hair. The 
breeze was sweet with the perfume of the surrounding apple orchards, 
cloaked heavily in white. Just over the hill were the meadows and the 
woods, safely guarding the small cottages and the little church that lay 
trustingly in their huge frame of patchwork, broken only by the dusty 
road that wound among the hills like a small, brown snake. 

Yes, everything still looked the same as it had five years ago, when I 
climbed this same hill with leaden feet. It had looked go peaceful and 
calm, even though the rest of the war-torn world was full of the heart- 
ache and sorrow that was quickly and successfully crushing the joy out 
of life. My future lay like a huge blank question mark into which I went 
with hesitation. What did the future hold in store for me? Would I ever 
return after I left? I knew the job I was undertaking would not be easy. 
No job is, if you really want to put your heart and soul into it and finish 
it to the best of your ability. How rapidly times changed things! 

Years ago, when I was just a youngster, I used to sit and dream of 
being an explorer, of forcing my way through the dense, dangerous 
jungles; of being suddenly attacked by huge, fierce animals and then 
fighting my way to safety. I also dreamed of sailing the Seven Seas, dis- 
covering strange islands and lands which were heavily robed in jewels 
and treasures; of flying to the mysterious planet of Mars in a big super- 
rocketship. How terribly silly those dreams’ seem now, but oh! if I could 
have some of my childhood back! TMs 

It had been so much fun to set out eagerly for school in the early morn- 
ing with Mom standing in the doorway waving good-bye. All the time back 
in the dark and mysterious cells of her brain she knew about my eagerness 
to go to my secret place which I knew so well and where I could swim, 
fish or just lie and think; where my body would gradually turn pink as the 
sun constantly watched me, laughing in high glee. I swam in the cool water 
of the stream, or lay on the green, heavy carpet of grass, dreaming of 
nothing and yet everything, while the breeze in the willow branches, 
sounding like the gossiping voices of a group of old women, lulled me into a 
peaceful sleep filled with exciting dreams. 

The days I did journey to school always proved to be exciting in one 
way or the other, that is, if you want to call getting your fingers sharply 
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smacked with a ruler by that ol’ meany of a teacher, Miss Smith, or sitting 
on a high stool in the corner at the blackboards exciting. But doggone 
it, there was always some cute girl with pigtails just long enough to stick 
in your inkwell that had to sit in front of you or a certain way some pupil— 
and, most of the time, the teacher—sat, that made a super target for a nice, @ 
big spitball. But the worst of all was the day when Miss Smith gave me — 
that piece of paper, commonly known as the report card, to take home to 
my parents. That always meant a regular visit to the woodshed with my 
father. And incidentally, he was quite handy with a birch stick. But then, 
school had its good points too, I suppose. 

How I used to plan and look forward to the week-ends!! Two whole 
days without any school! But, of course, Mom always had to take the joy 
out of a man’s life, so I thought. Saturdays always meant a bath for me 
and, worse yet, on Sundays Mom used to make me dress up in a clean 
Sunday suit with a shirt that was starched so stiff that I couldn’t even 
move without being tortured by a thousand and one pins. Just plain old 
sissy stuff! 

I remembered one Sunday when my mind just wouldn’t stay on the 
sermon but went roaming over everyone and every little thing that was in 
the church. The preacher was new, and so everyone was staring and criti- 
cizing him—as well as his beautiful wife and equally nice-looking little 
girl. The child had auburn hair, curling close around her small face, her 
small nose sprinkled with a bridge of freckles. Right then, I knew she was 
going to be my girl or else—and that “or else’ rewarded me with the 
prettiest shiner you ever saw after church. But the preacher’s daughter, 
Sally, was after that, my girl! Sally—yes, ol’, Father Time has really 
changed things. 

I was always getting into mischief of some sort and was almost always ~ 
rewarded with punishment of some kind. But as time went by my dreams 
became more mature, as did my actions. I went through grade school, but — 
how I really don’t know, unless the teachers passed me just to get rid of 
me. High school wasn’t too bad. I liked athletics and went out for them 
one hundred per cent. Football was my favorite sport. Golly, I remember — 
that one Friday, Sally and I ‘had fussed and she wouldn’t even speak to me. — 
I was fighting mad, and really showed it in the football game. I can still 
hear the crowd screaming and yelling as I made the final touchdown which 
tossed the game into our laps. That night Sal and I went to the dance and 
things were as if nothing had happened. Yes, they were the good old days! 

Down the winding road I walked slowly, re-living my boyhood days as 
if it were only yesterday. The sun was not quite so warm and friendly on 
my back now, and the breezes were slowly dying down as if tired out by — 
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their play. In the distance I could faintly hear the cows calling and the 
bells tinkling from the lazy walk of the sheep. By some unknown miracle, 
things looked the same as they had five years ago, untouched by the hard- 
ships of the outside world. Were the people the same? Had this little town 
I loved changed very much? Would it still be the same little town I had 
dreamed of so often in these past five years? Now I could hear the bells in 
the tower of the little church ringing out in the blanket of stillness that 
safely settled over the valley. It was in that little church that I first saw 
Sally. And it was there ten years later on a beautiful spring morning that 
Sal and I were married. Then several months later came that shocking 
news that the Japanese had attacked Pearl Harbor. I can still see the 
expression on Sal’s face as it reflected the sudden death, heartache and 
sorrow that filled the hearts of everyone. Gosh, she had been such a good 
little sport, and so understanding. .The next week-end after things had 
been arranged for Sal to stay with my parents, I went to the induction 
center where I was sworn into the Marines. That seemed ages ago! I 
wondered now what Sal and Mom were doing. Probably getting ready to 
fix supper. I hadn’t wired or let them know I was coming home, since my 
connections were so close and besides it would be fun to give them a 
surprise. 

Yes, and my connections were good that cold early morning that 
we set sail. The atmosphere was heavy and smothering with anxiety 
and homesickness. Where were we going? Would we ever get back? 
Questions and wild ideas were whirling around like a tornado in my mind, 
making my body and hands clumsy and awkward, and the signal corps was 
practicing full force in my stomach. | 

In my three and one-half years overseas I saw action on Tro Jima, 
Okinawa, the Philippines and other smaller islands. Those were tough 
days—hardly daring to breathe for fear every Jap in the jungle would 
hear me, my heart beating like the loud and throbbing beat of huge drums. 
Running to the nearest trench at the high shrieking: scream of the siren 
only to remain there for hours smothered in the constant flow of 
sweat and praying with all my might that the diving and screaming 
planes would miss their target one more time ... only one more time! The 
nights were hot and close, and filled with the strange noises of the jungles. 
I was restless and jumpy, and my limited sleep was constantly filled with 
horrible dreams. Then came that night that I knelt in anxiety in the 
trench with my buddies and listened to the screams and bursts of the 
bombs all around us. That time the bomb failed to miss “only one more 
time” and was a direct hit. I lay for hours, writhing in the fierce pain 
which continuously ripped through my body. The night was black, cruel 
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and forsaking, filled with the cries of those in pain and dying. But thank 
God, I was lucky! I had lost only one leg. 

I never in all my life shall forget that morning the captain walked 
into my hospital room and told me that I was going home. Home! How 
much that one little word meant!! 

As I slowly rounded the bend in the small, winding road, I could see 
the tiny brown cottage that I loved so much. It still looked the same... 
the roses blooming over the archway at the foot of the path scented the 
air with their perfume, as the cottage held its inviting and comforting 
arms out to the weary passing travelers. As I looked once more around 
me, I saw the huge, green blanket of meadows robed with the spring 
flowers, the small blue stream running slowly along beside the snake-like 
road to play hide-and-seek in the cloak of darkness in the woods. The 
sun was slowly closing her eyes on another safely guarded day as the 
huge bulk of the mountains winked at each other in understanding. As 
I ran up the path to the cottage my heart was singing .. . “Yea, though 
I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil; for 
thou art with me! thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me.” 


Timothy Jones 
Timothy Jones was a eect old gent, 


Who was loved by all wherever he went. 


He was fast growing old and his hair was so gray, 
But in spite of that fact he was still kind and gay. 


When you looked in his face and saw his kind eyes, 
And his gently curved mouth, which showed no surprise, 


It made you feel good, just his look—kind and bold; 
And you wondered if you’d be the same when you’re old. 
—EASTHAM JENKINS. 


Imagination 
HARRIS LIVICK 


It was a rainy afternoon and the children had nothing to do. There 
were two of them, Lewis and Mary, and they were growing very rest- 
less. At this time they were both yelling at the top of their lungs, and their 
grandfather, who was sitting in his rocker over in the corner, was 
becoming very annoyed. 

“Children! Children!” he cried. ‘Please be quiet!’ 

As the two children moved toward the dining room their grandfather 
heard them mumbling something about not being able to go out and play 
and that they couldn’t even make a sound inside. What could they do? 

“Lewis. Mary. Come.here just a minute,’ he called to them. 

“Yes?” Mary asked, “what do you want?” 

“Would you like to hear a story?” 

“Just a minute,” said Lewis. “Come here a minute, Mary.” 

Mary walked over to the corner where Lewis was standing. 

“Listen, Mary, if he starts telling us stories we’ll never get away from 
him.. Besides he exaggerates so. Always talking about the Spanish- 
American War and how his father shined General Lee’s boots in the Civil 
War. How can we get out of this?” 

“T know what we'll do,” exclaimed Mary, “let’s ask him to tell us a 
story about King Richard and his knights. He’ll probably be stumped 
there.” 

“We'll see what will happen,” replied Lewis. 

They both walked over to where their Grandfather was resting and 
sat down. 

Mary said, “We want you to tell us a story about King Richard and 
his knights.” ; 

Granddad looked at them surprised and said, “Don’t you want to hear 
about your Great-great-grandfather who swam the English Channel in 
four hours?” 

“Nope, we want to hear about King Richard,” responded Lewis. 

“Well,” said Granddad. 

Then he thought for a minute and his face suddenly lighted up and 
Mary and Lewis knew they were goners. “I’ve just remembered that 
my father told me about some old letters the family had, that told how 
our ancestors had come from England and how one of them, Sir Roy the 
Killer, had served under King Richard. Well, anyway, these letters were 
destroyed in the Chicago fire when Uncle Clem dropped them while saving 
a hundred and fifty women and children from being burned to death. 
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Well, here’s the story. 

“You see, Richard wasn’t at all like the history books say he was. My, 
but he had an awful temper. He was exactly like most fathers who have 
beautiful daughters, but Richard’s daughter was a dream. What hair! 
Why it was golden as corn kernels and her eyes, they were like two dishes 
of blue-colored jello, and her complexion was smooth as velvet. Yes, 
indeed, she was lovely. Now her name was Leola. Leola had seen Roy the 
Killer—remember he’s one of our ancestors—in Richard’s court and Roy 
and Leola had fallen in love with each other. But Richard didn’t like 
poor old Roy and exiled him. Then Richard forced Leola to become 
engaged to another of his knights—Sir Mulligan the Wolfhearted. To 
remind everyone that his daughter was engaged he ordered the Knights 
of the Round Table to meet and had Leola come and stand before them. 
Then he would point to her and say, ‘She’s lovely, she’s engaged, she uses 
Pond’s’. 

“Well, Leola’s wedding date was set and all Richard’s kingdom pre- 
pared for the event. Poor Leola was very unhappy. 

“ ‘Oh, how I wish Roy would return,’ she mourned. 

“Her wedding day rolled around and Leola was miserable. 

“She told her father that she had a headache and she went to her 
room. After awhile she heard someone yell, ‘Roy the Killer is at the 
gate!’ and her heart beat with joy. 

“Teola ran down the stairs and all of the knights whistled—for their 
squires to bring their horses. 

“There was a great pounding at the gate and Roy yelled, ‘Open the 
door, Richard’. 

“King Richard was screaming, ‘Kill Roy! Kill Roy!’ 

“Quickly all of the knights mounted and the gates were swung open, 
but before the knights could make an exit Sir Roy had made his entrance 
on his faithful steed ‘Trigger’. There were twelve knights pitted against 
Roy, but did that faze him? Of course not, he had had his Wheaties that 
morning. Taking aim he threw his dagger and killed three of the knights 
with his famous hook shot. Then drawing his sword, he proceeded to slay 
seven more. Finally he drew an old yo-yo and knocked the other two out. 
Dismounting he strode up to Richard and said ‘Give me your daughter’s 
hand in marriage or I’ll burn the castle, and I happen to know that 
you don’t have any fire insurance.’ 

“Richard quaked with fear and said, ‘Of course you may marry her, 
son.’ 

“So you see kids,” Granddad said, “‘we have quite a family history.” 

“We sure do,” answered Mary and Lewis as they looked out the window 
and saw that the sun was shining very brightly, much to their happiness. 
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My Story | 
IVREN ROWAN 


Stories are told and retold, some being remembered and some pass- 
ing on. Some are appreciated by all and some by none. They are as food 
to the wise and a welcome tidbit to the layman, but everyone, be he the 
wise or the layman, has his own special story which has a way of wander- 
ing into his thoughts, becoming a constant source of inspiration. This is 
my attempt to make my story heard—the story of Angelus, a scholar, 
and the honor of Greece. 

It was told to me in Athens, Greece, by an old, old man. When he 
related it there were tears in his eyes, but they did little toward express- 
ing the feelings in his heart: Perhaps it was because of these strong feel- 
ings of pride and patriotism that the story made such an impression on his 
listeners. 

The Germans had taken Greece with their mighty Panzer divisions and 
air troopers, in the first stage of the war. This was a great blow to the 
honor of the free-minded Greeks. Never had their country been over- 
run in such a short time, with so little resistance. There was talk of 
treason in the government and among the high ranking officers of the 
Army, but the people were not satisfied . . . It didn’t explain why the 
officers hadn’t died before allowing the Germans to enter the borders of 
their beloved country. However, there was a hope that the Germans nad 
come to protect them from invasion by others. 

The coming of the dawn crushed this hope. When its first rays crept 
over the top of the Acropolis, there on its highest summit could be seen 
the German flag taunting them for their weakness and the infidelity of 
their soldiers. There it hung for a long year, the first sight to greet the 
men of Greece in the morning and the last to bid them good-night. The 
sight of it never failed to drive a pang of sorrow and hate into the hearts 
of the true Greeks who dreamed of the past days of freedom, when a man 
was lord of his house and his country was his own, instead of a play- 
thing for the German conquerors. 

Angelus had been a scholar before flies war. Now he was a killer—one 
of the many who lurked in the shadows of night to eliminate one of their 
country’s enemies if the chance occurred. Often he had looked upon the 
German flag on the Acropolis and as often thought of destroying it. 
Finally one night, two shadows could be seen crawling up the side of the 
Acropolis, stone after stone, step after step, until they could gaze into 
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the dim court where two sentries kept a constant watch. The moon crept 
for a moment into its curtain of clouds. When it peeked out again the 
guards were no longer in sight. There was a scampering of feet, a slight 
rasp as the flag pole was freed of its burden. Once more the two shadows 
could be seen on the side of the Acropolis. 

The next morning there were smiles and laughter once more in Athens. 
The victory was not great but it kindled a great fire in the hearts of the 
people. Greece would surely be free again as long as its citizens had such 
spirit. 

When the old man finished his story tears were running from his eyes 
but his twisted lips formed a smile—a proud smile, a smile of love. You 
see, his name was Angelus, too. Although his son hadn’t lived to see his 
country freed from the Germans his spirit still lives, embedded in the 
hearts of other patriots who are willing to die for their ideals of liberty 
and freedom for all. 


Pansy— My little lady of purplish hue, 
No other flower compares with you. 


Local Color 


“Two Penny?” 
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The Hub of the Valley 
PRISCILLA BEARD 


For generations the “‘Big Spring’ was the main source of water 
for Harrisonburg. To many of the teen-agers today it is unknown 
because it has been covered over to complete the pavement on the South- 
west corner of Court Square. But in former years, even before the white 
men settled around it, the Indians and buffaloes knew it well. It was at 
the crossing of two old trails—one up and down the Valley, since widened 
into the Valley Pike, the other crossing the Valley from east to west. 

During the war between the states, thousands of soldiers, Blue and 
Gray, quenched their thirst there. The women used the abundant supply 
of water to do the washing and hung the clothes on the nearby grapevines 
until a law was passed forbidding it. 

The ‘‘Big Spring’ has witnessed many court days. Court Day was a 
great event and everyone that could leave home was on hand. Farmers 


came on that day with their eggs and butter in exchange for groceries and — 


dry goods. The streets around the Court House and Spring thronged with 


all sorts of people. There were always men who had come for the horse — 


trading. Home made clothes, old rusty hats that had seen several genera- 
tions, coarse shoes and no socks made up their attire. There were a few 


rich men from the country riding their fine horses, who were dressed in — 


home-made linen shirts and pants, coarse shoes, no socks and straw hats. — 


One may have had a large yellow silk bandana handkerchief with a 
pocketbook full of bank notes rolled in it—the handkerchief placed under 
his arm with the two ends tied over his shoulder. 

Another scene in front of the Court House on Court Day was the cake 
sellers with gingerbread spread on their tables and kegs of molasses beer 
inside them. It was also a day to settle all grudges. When a man got too 
much whiskey he was quarrelsome and wanted to fight. The crowd usually 
started for home about four or five o’clock. 

The Spring has seen four different court houses erected on the site 


beside it, the last was built in 1902. Since the Spring has been covered 


the spot is marked in the street by a large disk of iron, and countless 
wheels rumble above it, but the water still flows freely on its underground 
course to the Shenandoah River and so on to the ocean, in spite of 
civilization. 
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The Oldest House in Town 
Lois SUMPTION 


There was a steady sound of running water in the blank darkness. 
There was no light, only darkness. The walls of the place were moist and 
occasionally a drop of water would fall from the old limestones. 

But no one was there to hear these sounds or to care about the darkness. 

Slowly a very dim light appeared. It grew steadily brighter as it came 
towards the old spring. As it came closer the light began to fade, revealing 
the form of a man. It was an Indian! 

Another light began to form; it seemed to come from the damp walls 
themselves. It was a man dressed in clothes typical of the middle eigh- 
teenth century. The two men stood beside the spring, but no reflection fell 
on the clear, dark water. 

- The third figure appeared in a long flowing robe characteristic of a 
church official. He stood beside the man who had just come. 

A stately gentleman came into the place and, taking his stand with the 
rest, was the first of the weird ensemble to speak. 

“Mr. Harrison, you are the plaintiff?” 

“Yes, your honor,” answered the man who was dressed in eighteenth 
century garb. 

“Then is the court ready to convene?” asked the judge. 

“No, your honor, all the defendants have not arrived yet,’ answered 


_ Thomas Harrison. 


As the two men talked, a lovely girl appeared. Dressed in billowy skirts 
with hoops holding them cut, she was a perfect model of the Civil War 
period. She placed herself beside Thomas Harrison as he talked. 

The next spirit seemed to march, rather than float, into the midst of 
the others. He was dressed in the uniform of an army major but carried 
the brief case of a lawyer. 

“Now, your honor, all defendants are present,” said Harrison. 

“Good. Will the court please come to order. The first one to take tho 
stand will be our red friend, the Indian. What connection do you have 
with this house, the oldest in Harrisonburg?” 

“Me chief of big Indian Tribe. Harrison house big fort in my day. 
Strong fort, it protected squaw and papoose.” With this, the Indian 
refolded his arms across his strong chest. 

“Well, Mr. Harrison, your house seems to have a fine background. 
Will you tell us why you built it?” 
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THE OLDEST House IN TOWN 


“On December 18, 1739, I surveyed the country around here and decided 
on this spot for my home. I finally started building it in 1747. I sold 
quite a bit of land for official buildings, and after winning the race with 
Keezle, (ah, that’s quite a story), the county seat was established here.” 

“Oh, Uncle Tom, please tell us about that race!” cried the girl. 

“It really doesn’t have much to do with the trial,’ said Harrison 
modestly. 

“Oh, please do, please do!” 

“Well—You see the mail was coming through Keezletown from Win- 
chester and they couldn’t decide whether to put the county seat here or 
Keezletown. Keezle and I decided to go to Richmond and race back on 
mules to decide the question. Fortunately Keezle had an outstanding 
love for alcoholics. He got a little intoxicated and I won because of it. 
That’s why Harrisonburg. is now the county seat.” 

The place filled with ‘ghostly’ laughter after the humorous story, 
but died out as the judge resumed the court attitude. 

“Thank you, Mr. Harrison; and now for the next defendant. I believe 
it’s you, Bishop.” 

“That’s right, your honor. I am Bishop Asbury of the Methodist 
Church. Many of Mr. Harrison’s descendants were Methodists. I con- 
ducted a few conferences here in this house while the church was being 
built. I see now that there is a fine Methodist Church across the street.” 

“Is there any charge, Mr. Harrison?” At the shake of Harrison’s 
head, the judge went on, ‘““‘That was a fine purpose for the house.” 

“TI suppose that I am the next defendant. I am probably the first judge 
who has ever tried himself.” eee 

There were a few scattered chuckles at the judge’s self-directed joke. 
Then he went on. 

“The courthouse was at Smithland, or the old Liskey place, and when it 
was moved here to Harrisonburg, the courts were held in this very house 
while the courthouse was being built. I presided at these courts. Do you 
have any questions to ask me—er—the defendant, Mr. Harrison?” 

“No questions, your honor. You may take your bench again,” laughed 
Harrison. 

“Now, who is next on the stand?” asked the judge. 

“T reckon maybe I am,” drawled the young girl. 

“Ah, yes. Just what connection do you have with this house?” 

“Well, I lived here durin’ the War Between the States an’ we dug a 
tunnel from this very room up to the courthouse so when those Yankees 
came here we could escape and hide. I remember when the Yankees came 
we were sittin’ upstairs on the front porch. We had heard the roar of those 
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big guns all day, and were much relieved when they stopped so we didn’t 
think much about it. We heard a lot of commotion up the street an’ saw a 
great cloud of dust. 

“Well, we were really scared. Mamma and I ran downstairs tryin’ to 
decide what to do—to save ourselves or to try to save the house by stayin’. 
While mamma was tryin’ to decide I grabbed her arm and dragged her down 
to this room. I lighted a torch in the big fireplace over there and pulled her 
into the tunnel. 

“We ran through the tunnel and finally got to the courthouse, (all this 
time mamma hadn’t said a word, I surprised her so) when we came out at 
the ol’ spring up there. I pushed mamma back in the tunnel and went to see 
if the Yankees were still comin’. As far as I could see there was a line of 
blue uniforms so splattered with mud and dust that you could hardly tell 
them from the South’s grey. 

“T went back to mamma and started draggin’ her back to the house. All 
the time she was scoldin’ me for exposin’ myself to the ’damyankees.’ ” 

The girl hardly took time for a breath all the time she talked and as she 
went on, she kept up the same pace. 

“When we finally got back to the house—it seemed hours—we found, 
much to our surprise, that the house was still in the condition we had left 
it. It seemed that we were lucky, because the soldiers were too tired to even 
destroy houses around here. It did show though, how useful the tunnel 
could be in an emergency.” 

“That is a fine story, Miss. We now know how this house survived 
through the era of the greedy yankees,” said Harrison. “I have no ques- 
tion for this bright young lady.” 

“T think I am next, your honor,” said the man in a uniform. 

“T am Major Roller, formerly of the U. S. Army, an attorney-at-law 
in Harrisonburg. I used this old Harrison house as my law offices in 1900. 
It made fine headquarters.” 

“Thank you, Major. Now, Mr. Harrison, that about brings us up to 
the present, but there is no one present to report on the more recent uses 
of the house. I wonder if Joseph, A.F.C. (Angel first class) would send 
us someone down? How about it, Joe?” 

With that a blast of cold, damp air introduced Frank, a spirit of 1946. 

“You sent for me, Judge?” queried Frank. 

“Yes, as you are the spirit of ’46, maybe you can tell us the uses of 
this house after 1900.” 

“T would be glad to. You know I was quite a boy in my time. After 
the law office was closed, the house was used as a private dwelling; then, a 
piano studio. Following that Henry conducted a Business Night School, 
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and finally a funeral home was set up to take care of poor dead souls 
jike me———that’s a_ joke, sir. Get it—dead souls—ha! ha!” 

““Ahem—thank you for your fine revelation, Frank. That will be all.” 

“Thank you, Judge, for conducting this trial. I am quite satisfied with 
the use of my house for the first two centuries. I will try the next defend- 
ants here in 2147 and I would like to have you preside again. Thank you 
all for your trouble,” said Harrison. 

With that the spirits began to return to their places of happiness. First 
Frank, still chuckling over his joke, and next Major Roller, on down the 
line ’til the Indian walked softly out leaving the room in darkness with 
only the sound of the eternally running spring in the cellar of the Harrison 
House, the oldest house in town. 


Peace in Our Valley 


Up from the coast, from the Tidewater lands, 

Up to the hills where majestically stands 

The beautiful Blue Ridge with its peaks up above; 
The Shenandoah below, the valley we love. 


On each side the valley, the great mountains run, 
Casting strange shadows from the glamorous sun; 
Strange shadows? No—not strange at all; 
Shadows of warmth, some large—some small. 


There in the valley our homes will remain 

As peaceful in truth as we fought to maintain. 

Peace in our valley and world-wide too; 

Peace, love, and honor for me and for you. 
—HAMILTON GAMBILL. 
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The Black Prince 
MABEL SITES 


The year was 1854 and it was the day of the great tournament. From 
all the outlying counties gallant, skillful men came to contend with 
their lances for fame and the honor of their fair ladies. 

As the laws of the tournament were being proclaimed the mounted 
knights rode out on the field ready for the coming test. The crowds 
cheered and especially applauded one knight, darker than the rest with a 
full, black beard. His name on the tournament list read, ‘Hiawatha, 
or the Black Prince” but in reality he was Turner Ashby, champion of 
the field. 

Ashby, however, was different from the others—he was riding bare- 
back. It seemed he won so many times that he at last was made to ride 
without his saddle. But even so he won again and again, as he did that day. 

His successes did not make him overbearing—trather, he was silent 
and darkly fascinating. His deep hazel eyes seemed to know everything 
and perhaps that is why he was so interesting to everyone about him. 
He was like a star, glittering in his orbit, not to be swung in any but 
his own. 

When Ashby was thirty-eight the Civil War broke out and he was 
called to serve. He immediately took over the command of a cavalry 
regiment. This regiment had originally been under the leadership of 
Colonel McDonald but he was overtaken by rheumatism and forced to 
leave the field. 

Colonel Ashby was from the first popular with his men and became 
almost a legend. He was dashing in his white gauntlets and white plumed 
hat. The white stallion he rode was as fearless as.himself. His discipline 
was irregular and he never knew just how many he had in his com- 
mand but his men followed him everywhere. 

Legend said that he had vowed vengeance for the death of his younger 
brother, Richard, who had been bayoneted as he lay wounded on the 
ground. The story was that he had broken a sword and dropped the 
pieces into the grave, that he never laughed again, and that he swore to 
fight the Yankees every day for a year; and well he kept his promise! 
This is rumor, but his courage is no rumor, for he was the first to enter a 
fight and the last to leave it. 

Whenever General Stonewall Jackson retreated, Ashby screened him 
and engaged in skirmishes to delay the Yankees. When Jackson with- 
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drew from Winchester during the Shenandoah Valley Campaign, the 
cavalry was waiting on the southern side of the town. Ashby tarried the 
longest, sitting on his fine stallion where a broad street merged into open 


fields. The Yankees recognized his charger and plume and two of their — 


troopers spurred after him. They did not catch him. Legend, which his 
men had no trouble believing, says that he waited until they were almost 
upon him, then shooting one he swept the other off his horse, carried him 
a little way down the Valley Pike and dropped him sprawling on the 
ground. Finally, waving his plumed hat, he thundered off. 

When Ashby was engaged in a battle the other generals often said, 
“Look at Ashby enjoying himself.”’ When asked if he was ever afraid 
he merely smiled and said, “I’m not afraid of the shots aimed at me. It’s 
the bullets going nowhere that are dangerous.” 

Later Ashby became a brigadier-general and the tales continued to 
run riot. Even the Yankees admired him and the prisoners repeated 
stories they heard in the camps. 

It seemed as if he could not die, then it was the last skirmish of 
the day, an unimportant, little engagement with Ashby galloping through 
a wheat field at the head. His stallion was shot from under him and when 
he leaped up and ran forward, waving his sword above his head, and a 
bullet struck his heart and killed him. One of his troopers caught him, 
carried him to camp, sobbing like a child. Stonewall Jackson, the great gen- 
eral, sobbed too and wrote a eulogy in his official report. “His daring was 
proverbial, his powers of endurance almost incredible, his character heroic, 
and his sagacity almost intuitive.’”’ The day was June 6, 1862. 

The next day Ashby’s body lay in the house of Doctor George W. 
Kemper in Port Republic, wrapped in the Confederate Flag. The day after, 
the body was taken to Charlottesville and buried. 

The spot where Ashby fell is marked by a simple monument in Harrison- 
burg made of two great granite stones elevated upon a massive limestone 
base. Ashby will never be forgotten. 
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Wine, WOMEN, and Song 


MILTON MILLER 


From the dawn of mankind till the dusk of tomorrow, man’s first 
instincts have been, and always will be, to fill his empty stomach and try 
to win favor of some member or members of the opposite sex. 

The cave-man is the earliest known human rover of this fair earth. It 
is a well-known fact that even these primitive and barbarous men were 
deeply interested in winning the friendship of a female and thus securing 
a mate. 

We must realize now what a wonderful world God has created for us, 
for with the advancing of the world came about the mutual advancement 
of customs, manners, and such. Now instead of gaining a mate simply by 
mutual consent, we have a beautiful ceremony and consider it a joyous 
occasion. We can see that through the ages, from the caveman through 
the middle ages up to modern times, the art and procedure of meeting, 
wooing, and winning of fair damsels everywhere has grown from a prime- 
val instinct into a glorious and anticipated event. 

We can all remember from various readings that when primitive man 
won the affections of his mate, he ceased sweet-toothing her and put her 
to work. In other words, a short time after marriage, the cave-man’s wife 
became the family beast of burden. Evidently “Alley-oop’”? had never 
heard of the female labor laws, or else the unions just failed in his 
district. 

With the advancing of the world through Biblical times, and the dark 
ages, up to the present day, the treatment and well being of our respective 
wives has grown into an intricate art and science. 

These different times and ages of the world’s history brings to view a 
very important question. Were the so chivalrous knights of the middle 
ages or the present day men the best and most romantic lovers? After 
carefully taking everything into view and giving all facts their due con- 
sideration, this writer’s verdict is that our modern present-day man is 
a better lover than the knights of old. Reason: Although he was very 
chivalrous, the knight’s armor hampered his technique to such an extent 
that his advances with the fair sex are nothing when compared to our 
French and Latin American neighbors. 

Another important present day controversy on the subject is, who 
merits more distinction as a lover—the American or the Frenchman? In 
my opinion the best place to look for the answer would be France, for 
at the present time we have John and Jean at the same place. And although 
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John is in a strange land where the lassies speak a strange tongue, knowing 
him as I do, I would say that this would be very little hinderance to 
John. Again, after carefully examining all the facts and details, I am 
forced to make the decision in favor of John. For at the present time the 
Yanks are luring all the French girls with their plentiful supply of choco- 
late bars, chewing gum, and cigarettes. This situation, as you can easily 
see, would hamper the Frenchman’s love making extremely, which is why 
I concede the American as the temporary lovemaking champ of the world. 

That which will always seem strange to me is the medieval and 
primitive treatment that is bestowed upon Japanese girls and women. I 
would certainly never cramp the feet of any daughter of mine until they 
stopped growing, making them only one-third the size that they should be. 
I would certainly never flirt with any young lady who was extremely 
short, chunky, and had very tiny feet attached to her plump legs. Ah 
well, everyone to his opinion, but I can see that the Japanese suffered by 
not permitting any outside culture to invade their country. 

Now to get down to the more serious facts about the main subject— 
women. One of the most important all time questions is how to make your- 
self attractive to the young lady under observation, or in other words, how 
to let her know that you are alive. Let’s begin with the first or lowest stage 
of the game, puppy-love. Although at this stage the participants are the 
youngest, they are also the most brutal; for in order to make Juliet take 
an interest in him, the young Romeo is easily and often observed pulling 
her pig-tails, giving her a vicious shove, and then running from a violent 
form of rebuttal, known as the kick. Then comes the snow-balling or the 
horse-chestnut throwing, which ever the season happens to be. However 
lethal the attack, it seems to work; for a couple becoming sweethearts in 
the third grade often go together as high as the eighth. 

The next advancement is from puppy to dog-love. This is the stage 
where brutality gives way to a pacifist attitude and the boy is sometimes 
seen carrying Goldilocks’ books to and from school. They can also be 
seen making mad love by sharing one soda with two straws. Dog-love is 


not always this calm though, because frequently Fauntleroy is seen at the — 


Saturday matinee throwing gum-drops or even pop-corn at fair-haired 


Gwendolyn (this is usually a wild and woolly western which seems to give — 


him savage-like impulses). But these advancements and flirtations often 
lead a couple into a serious matter, that of real, honest-to-goodness Junior- 
High love. 

In this advanced state of affairs our hero is already taking his one and 
only to the movies and parties. He is actually learning how to dance! Why 
just last night at Mary Jones’ birthday party I saw him doing the two-step 
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with Suzie to “Wang Wang Blues”. Ah me, what bliss, now there is no 
sign of war, brain has at last completely taken the place of brawn— 
except, of course, to show off a little every now and then. 

Now at last comes the first form of real and true love, for once a 
boy is in high school he has reached the age where going with girls to 
dances and parties are not new experiences, but old stuff. ‘It is then that 
mothers fear that their daughters will quit school, get married and run 
away from home to become child-brides, or that their sons will evade their 
studies or even fail because of some girl. Their fears’are rarely justified 
because high-school days are too sweet and too much fun for thoughts and 
ideas like these to even enter some boy’s or girl’s mind. Although high- 
school love affairs hardly ever become that serious, they can often become 
quite expensive, especially on the boy’s part. He often borrows next 
week’s allowance to buy that box of candy on St. Valentine’s Day, or 
that extra five bucks Jim had to pay for the perfume for Anne’s birthday. 
Of course, there is always that three dollars one has to pay for flowers 
every time there is a formal. So it goes but I don’t imagine the girls are 
entirely exempt from the expenditures. She always needs that new dress 
for the dance, or the new shoes for that special date with Bud. But I’m sure 
that everyone will agree that most of the money is spent by the boy on a 
four letter word called ‘‘date’’. 

Yes sir—date—that brings up the old subject of what to do and how to 
act. What do the other fellows and girls do on dates? I guess the best way 
to answer that question is just to describe one of a typical high school 
couple. Here we go. 

I am under the impression that most boys and girls begin date prepara- 
tions with a hot bath or shower. I can’t see the necessity for this myself, 
but I am usually driven to this harrowing experience by my most persuas- 
ive and insisting parents. Once completely dry,-and feeling quite comfort- 
able again it is an easy chore for the boy to dress and slick up. I guess it is 
a little harder and requires a little more time for the girl, because she has 
more fancy “doo-dads and what-nots” to mess with. Around seven o’clock 
—in time to make the first show—the boy, now looking like a confirmed 
dude, casually rolls around to the girl’s house and inquires in a tone of 
voice which completely hides the excitement suppressed underneath, 

“G’d evenin’ Mr. Jones, is Pris home?” I shall never understand why 
they always ask if she is home, when they know darn well that she is. 
The boy is then asked in and is seated, always somewhere near the girl’s 
father. From this combination of father and his daughter’s date spring 
forth the most peculiar conversations ever heard. They usually run some- 
thing like this: 
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“Come in Bob, have a seat. Pris’ll be down in a minute.” 

“Thank you, Sir.” 

Then silence, nothing but good old cold icy silence that lasts usually for 
about a minute and a half, which seems to Bob like an hour and a half. 
I’ll never be able to understand why there is such an uneasy feeling inside 
of a fellow when he is waiting for his date and talking to her old man. 
Usually the father is just trying to be friendly and stir up a conversation; 
but you can bet your bottom dollar that he never succeeds. Then, after 
the pause, the friendly father ventures, 

“You go out for baseball yesterday, Bob?” 

SY esr itr. 

Another pause. 

“Things look okay for a good season?” 

Dead silence for ten seconds. Bob then rises when Pris comes in and 
while helping her put on her coat, blurts out to Mr. Jones, 

“Sure is nice baseball weather we’re havin’, hope it doesn’t snow.” 

“So long, pop,” calls Pris to her father. 

“Good night, Mr. Jones,” chimes in Bob. 

“Bye, kids, have a good time,” says Mr. Jones scratching his head as 
he wonders about Bob’s last statement. 

“How could it possibly snow in baseball season?” thinks the father to 
himself, guessing that Bob must be a little cracked. 

The couple then proceed to the theatre where Bob purchases the 

ickets and they enter. Since this is their first date, he is pretty timid. 
About midway through the picture he spies Pris’ hand on the arm rest. To 
him it stands out white as ivory in the dusky light of the theatre. Wanting 
very much to hold her hand, but kind of afraid of the reaction on the other 
end, he inches his hand along his leg till his fingers are almost on top of 
Pris’ wrist. The movement causes Pris to glance toward him, smile slight- 
ly, and return her eyes once again to the screen. This glance has a very 
dampening effect on Bob, who by now is slouched very low in his seat, 
almost buried by embarrassment. Finally coming out of it, he thinks, 
what the heck, and grabs the lily white hand in his. When Pris’ gaze 
does not move from the screen, he has a very relieved and smug feeling. 

After the show Bob feels much more at ease in the gay atmosphere of — 
the soda shop where they sip cokes and share laughter will Bill and Jane, 
with whom they share the booth. 

After the cokes comes the slow walk home Bob now feels more at ease 
in Pris’ presence and also twice as much affected by her. When finally 
arriving on Pris’ porch, he says, “I hope you won’t ee what I do next, 
cause it’s a natural thing and it happens to everyone.” 
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“T won’t mind,” replies Pris, sort of shyly. 

“Sure you won’t mind now? I’ve been wantin’ to do this ever since we 
left the soda shop.” 

““N—no, Bob, I’m sure I won’t mind.” 

“Okay then; BURPP!” 

“Bob Jackson, you ill-mannered thing—good night!’’ she yelled as she 
slammed the door in his face. 

As Bob walked home very depressed, his hands deep in his pockets, he 
thought, 

“Women, they’re the cause of all our troubles.’ And how right he is. 
But women, God bless them, what would we do without them? 


Violets— Oh! little Violets, so sweet and shy 
You’ve borrowed your color from the sky. 
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Water Hazard 


NANCY HELBERT 


The process of bathing a canine is divided into three or four distinct 
phases depending on the species of dog. If one is fortunate enough to 
have a large, dumb, trusting brute, it is quite simple, to lure the unsus- 
pecting beast into some clever trap. But if one’s pride and joy is of the 
small, indoor species known as terrier, or terror, it is quite another 
matter. 

The first task is preparing the bath water in such a manner that the 
intelligent little creature has no idea of what is transpiring. I have found 
that the most successful, or least unsuccessful, method for doing this is to 
pretend the torture chamber is being prepared for myself or, that I am 
drawing water to be used in performing some household task. Spelling 
B-A-T-H is no use and even H-T-A-B is readily deciphered by a terrier of 
average intelligence. 


The next, and perhaps most difficult step is luring the dog into the 


chamber of cleanliness. No amount of persuasion will do this, and even 
bones, chocolates and choice tidbits of meat have been known to fail. 
Terriers seem to have a sixth sense especially adapted for detecting baths. 
Only the utmost patience and cunning can cope with this sense. I have no 
particular method of doing this as the same ruse cannot be used twice. 

After forcing the canine into the water, the third step, keeping it at 
least particially immersed, is comparatively easy for a five-armed repre- 
sentative of genus Homo. If the walls of the tub are steep and slippery, 
the dog’s attempts to escape will only splash germ-laden, flea-infested water 
on the whole room and its contents. But if they are not slippery enough 
to confine the unhappy quadruped, one must scrub with one hand, fish for 
the soap wit h the other, and hold the dog with two more. The simplest 
way to do this is to request the assistance of some other dog lover. 

The last task is that of drying the animal. This should be done in full 
rain attire as the terrier has a nasty habit of shaking as soon as it leaps 
from its bath. Since a wet terrier is very slippery and has a genius for 
finding dirty corners and dripping on visitors, one must be ready with a 
battery of towels as soon as the battle is fought to a finish. After the dog 
has been briskly rubbed dry, it must be groomed. Then, tired but triumph- 
ant, one may collapse with a blissful sigh as the spotless darling trips 
daintily through the nearest mud-puddle. 
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Courageous Flight 
FRED DILWORTH 


It was in the fall of 1863, and with the tide turning slowly but surely 
against the Confederacy, we were all feeling a bit blue. Cold weather 
was coming, which would greatly add to our hardships. As it was we 
were living in only one-third of the house, the rest being shut off to save 
fuel. 

My father, who was a member of General Lee’s staff, had just recently 
been home recovering from an attack of pneumonia. It seemed that all 
the time he was home, he was worried and agitated. For what reason we 
couldn’t tell, unless it was the war, but it was contrary to his nature to 
act that way—even when things weren’t going right. 

Just before he left to rejoin the army, he called me into his study. I 
found him looking quite grave, and for some minutes he didn’t speak. After 
a time he said, “Son, something awful may happen to you and your mother. 
You may have to leave this house and move to Richmond, where you will 
be comparatively safe. Knowing what a blow this will be to your mother, 
try and make it as easy as possible for her.’’ He stood looking at me for 
a few minutes, then turned on his heel and left. It suddenly swept over 
me how my father had aged; watching him walk down the hall, he seemed 
a very old man. 

All this happened several weeks ago, but my mind kept going back to 
that last scene. Why, why I wondered, would we have to leave our nice 
home? Why was my father so worried—and come to think of it, where was 
my mother—I hadn’t seen her since yesterday morning. I at last found 
her in my father’s study with an opened letter on the desk. She was stand- 
ing by the window, and didn’t even turn her head when I entered. After a 
while I timidly inquired if the letter was from father. “Yes,” she said in 
a strained voice. Again I asked, “Is he all right?’ “Yes, yes! Quite all 
right—now you run out and play.” 

This I did quite readily, glad to get out of that gloomy house, and away 
from all those gloomy grown-ups. 

That night it seemed that I had scarcely gotten to sleep, when I was 
rudely awakened by my mother’s insistent calling. I awoke to find her 
leaning over my bed, her face quite pale, and her eyes looked as if she 
had been crying. “Hurry and dress,” she said, “for we are leaving for 
Richmond tonight. A Yankee raiding party is coming this way, and we 
must leave.” 
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When I got in the yard, the back part of the house was in flames, but 
to save me I couldn’t see any Yankees. In fact everything was quite orderly, 
but strangely enough no attempt was being made to put out the fire. 

The trip to Richmond—which took a little over a day—was to me 
quite an adventure, even though it was bitterly cold. In fact, I even ceased 
to worry about leaving home, and forgot altogether the ‘‘talk” father had 
given me before he left. 

The war has now been over two years, and not until recently did I 
learn the reason for leaving our home and moving to Richmond. 

It seemed that while my father was home, he lost some very important 
orders which had been entrusted to him. Not missing them until his leave 
was up, he was frantic with worry. He told my mother that it was im- 
portant that she find them, and above all, never let them fall into enemy 
hands. After his return to the front he wrote my mother saying that if 
she hadn’t yet found the orders, and if there was a chance of the house 
being ransacked by enemy marauders, she had best set fire to it—making 
sure no one would ever find them. 

I’ll never cease being proud of my mother, who on a bitterly cold 
night burned the only home she had ever known, and with only one darky 
and a small son, set out on the lonely road for Richmond. 


Spring is Here at Last 


The snow has melted and in its place 

Dance fields of flowers with queenly grace. 

The tree whose limbs were long so bare 

Now has a dress of green to wear. 

And all around with such sweet tones 

Robins sing from their new built homes. 
—DorIis JEAN EYE. 


The Emporium of Learning 
JACK ASHBY 


Day dawns bright and clear. Clear? Yes. Warm? No. All is bathed 
in bright rays of sunshine. Upon hearing my mother’s urgent summons 
to rise, I turn over on my other side—if I happen to be sleeping on my 
side—anyway, I turn over. I try to blot out from my mind the fact that 
this is another day in which I must wend my weary way toward the 
emporium of learning which rises high upon the hill; and after six hours 
of exposure to knowledge, trudge home again. 

Once more I hear a cheerful “‘time to get up” from my mother and this 
time I gingerly extract my big toe from the maze of covers and explore 
the outer atmosphere. Brrr. I agree with Kipling, “’tis bitter cold, ’tis 
bitter cold.” So upon transmission of message from toe to nerves to brain, 
I quickly withdraw my foot and conclude that it’s too cold for man or 
beast, much less me. ... Dreamland again. 

A clear and much more insistent urging clears my fogged brain with, 
“Tt’s eight o’clock.”’ 

Hight already, why it was just eleven a few minutes ago. Has that clock 
stopped or something? Then realization strikes me, only half an hour to 
dress, eat, run errands and the other million and one things such as fishing 
my gloves out from behind the chest of drawers or pursuance of the 
second elusive galosh. By the way, is there snow, too? I peek out the 
window, almost afraid to look. No! What a relief. With this I feel 
renewed vigor and out of bed I bound only to return shivering to huddle 
under the blankets after my feet touch the icy floor. Then thinking that I 
might miss breakfast if I wait any longer, my stomach acts as brain and 
forces me out of bed and into my clothes. 

Dressing is uneventful enough except for the frigid shoes, the stiff 
shirt and the window-putting-down ordeal which I will invariably decide 
to do when I am only half attired. 

Then for the morning wash. I turn on the faucet. A thin stream of 
clear liquid exudes from the tap. Gee, is it that cold? I think as I turn it 
farther to the left. Hardly any response. Becoming impatient, I turn it on 
full. Ah! Results, the water comes fine now, but wait. An air bubble, a 
stream of rushing water from the nozzle full force, my hands under the 
tap, I’m drenched. Oh well, I wanted to take a shower, anyway. 

I think of the oldsters’ declaration of breaking the ice on the water 
bucket before washing their faces in the morning. This encourages me 
somewhat so my face and hands get their morning sousing. My tangled 
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mop is brushed in place and my ivories are made to glisten with that 
“Tpana smile’. 

Now breakfast. My egg is only lukewarm and my toast is hard—moral, 
get up earlier thereby receiving warm eggs and hot toast. Nevertheless, 
down they go, and with the last bite I pick up the newspaper. Let’s see 
now, “Rail strike to be called at twelve noon!” Ah! the funnies, mmm 
uh what time is it? Hight twenty-five, only five minutes, so long, Dag- 
wood. I’ll see how you catch the bus after I make my dash and return 
again safely. 

The search for books begins. My English in the dining room, math on 
my desk, parallel in the kitchen. It helps to have something interesting 
around while I’m breaking, err, washing dishes. 

My paraphernalia complete, I reach for the door knob. Between the 
time I open the door and step onto the porch, my mother manages to say, 
“Son, will you take the garbage can out on the way? It’s Tuesday you 
know.” ; 

It’s wonderful how fast she can say those fifteen words. Nevertheless 
IT retrace my steps, reroute myself through the kitchen and into the base- 
ment. There goes my last minute. I had that figured to a fine point, and 
there goes my schedule. 

Being behind time, I grab the can and race out the door, promptly drop- 
ping a book. Stopping to pick it up, I drop another. After a bit of rear- 
rangement, I am again on my way. 

Depositing the can on the curb, I race down. the hill on the first leg 
of my journey. Breathing hard after a brisk trot of only a hundred yards 
downhill, I give the password whistle. If Beethoven could hear me. 

My friend is ready and waiting. Now a hard task confronts me. It 
consists of endeavoring to talk him into walking his legs off to keep me 
from being late when I was late in the first place and he has to stay after 
school for a while in the afternoon anyway. I hope that is clear but it 
isn’t too very important. The thing of greatest importance is the fact 
that we have to make a mile in slightly over ten minutes. 

Car after car speeds by, either full or going the other way. With each 
sound of an approaching auto we prick up our ears and hope for the best. 
Then with their passing our countenance darkens and we plod methodi- 
cally onward until another approaching machine makes us perk up and 
quicken our step. 

Once in a while a ride is to be had but quite often we are doomed to 
walk the distance, then race up the stairs and throw ourselves into our 
homeroom door before the bell stops ringing. Ah! Even the warmth of a 
school feels good after so arduous a journey. 

We enjoy the penetrating heat until another bell rudely awakens u 
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from our dreaming and our illusion is roughly scattered when we realize 
that another hour of English has come. Let’s see, what’s a verb anyway—. 

At the beginning of class all eyes are turned toward the assignment 
board where one finds such cheerful things as: Theme, 2000 words due 
Mon. 24, Spelling Fri. 16, worksheet Wed. 26. A general groan prevails in 
the room. The teacher speaks, pointing out some poor mortal who is doing 
poorly. Mentioning no names, I immediately surmise that it is myself and 
sink lower in my seat, trying to hide myself behind the broad shoulders of 
the athlete in front of me. Then I realize that he, in turn, is doing the 
same thing. I look around me. Almost all the others are following suit. 
Peculiar isn’t it? It makes me feel better and English takes on a better 
light. 

At last sweet music shatters the silence in the form of a bell ringing 
once again. I say, sweet music. It is because it interrupted my report 
and I didn’t have a good conclusion worked out. 

Many pent up feelings burst loose. Everyone talks at once, mostly 
discussing the basketball game on the morrow or the more serious, report 
cards Friday. At their mention, many shudder, some shrug while others 
seek refuge in—even history class to keep from discussing such a topic. 

History. Ah yes! By the way, ‘Where are all the blue Beards? A 
blue Rugg is missing today and do see if you can’t bring in that speckled 
Fish or the second red Hamm. Just the other day someone found a red 
Rugg on the pool room floor. Do bring them in.” 

Familiar words which are used quite often. Some bright remark is 
made about one Beard being Wirth three Fish and then we settle down 
to work. . 

I secure a blue pamphlet for which two others are flipping and begin 
to take brief notes on capitalism and all the other —isms. A distant tink- 
ling, barely audible, rouses the teacher from her New York Times. 

“Will you go over to the office and answer that please. I don’t think 
anyone else is over there.” ; 

I respond eagerly, “Only too glad to.” 

“Ts the principal there?’ comes from the other end of the line. I 
answer tentatively and take the name and number and promise to have 


him call. 


He is somewhere in the building, I think. I’ll have to go from room 
to room. Oh well, I really didn’t want to study history this period after 
aa 

Parlez-vous francais? Je ne parle pas francais trés bien? It is true. 
I don’t speak French very well. I’m not even sure my question is worded 
correctly, but off to French I go. An hour of verb tenses and translation. 
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It’s not bad, but not good either. We enter literature and read Sans 
Famille. That’s without family in English, and after an hour of mixing 
present with subjunctive and future tense with both, I almost feel that I 
am without even a friend. 

Ah! On sonne, that is, the bell rings. That blessed tinkle. Some one 
should write a poem to its glorification. It’s the most beautiful harmony 
a student can hear. 

Physical education and its strenuous exercises afford a relief for my 
befuddled brain. The period’s activities are hampered, however, by empty 
stomachs. Mine growls at every sudden movement, and thus the basketball 
game goes on roughly and slowly. 

A whistle, and showers. How refreshing. While I complacently stand, 
half asleep on my feet under the spray of delicious warm water, some 
smart fellow turns the left knob to the right, and I’m suddenly awakened 
from my reverie by a mid-winter Niagara Falls. 

My favorite period follows soon after, lunch. After impatiently stand- 
ing first on one foot and then on the other, waiting for the line to move, I 
finally receive my lunch. Without a word I devour it, satisfying my hunger. 
Then in a much better humor I join the gang and batting the breeze is in 
order. 

Midway in the next period, the sedative action of the meal begins to 
take effect. My head nods; the lecture seems endless. How I envy the 
lucky study-perioders who may sleep peacefully in the corner behind a 
propped magazine. Ho-hum, any class becomes torture at such a time of 
day. My colleagues seem to be in the same fix. An epidemic of yawning 
begins to which even the teacher is subject. At a snap of a finger we sit 
bolt upright in time to hear words admonishing attentiveness. Mmm— 
the mechanical advantage of a pullman 

The home stretch, last period. Again attention is drawn from the 
subject, this time by the eagerness to bolt out of the door upon the first 
sound of the bell. It finally sounds but not soon enough to cut out some 
of my bright answers such as to the question of ‘‘How many fifths in one?” 

“One,” I promptly answer, forgetting my arithmetic when I am sup- 
posed to be reviewing algebra. : 

The walk home is more companionable. We are in higher spirits. An- 
other day, now only seventy-nine days left until the end of school. 

At home in the afternoon, I look forward to supper, and in the evening 
while dawdling instead of studying, I look forward to a nice soft bed. At 
eleven o’clock, off to bed I go. 

About eight hours later the day dawns bright and clear, but let’s 
not go through that again. 
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Modern American Novelists 
MARIBESS JACKSON 


Below are clues to the names of several well-known twentieth century 
novelists. How many can you identify? 


First Name 


Place where public telephone is 
found 


Meat from a pig named Lin 


Boy’s name; on summit of; personal 
pronoun 


A sobbing tree 
Husband of Mary 


Author of fourth book in New Testa- 
ment 


Surname of negro boxing champion 


Sharp pointed projection on plants; 
two thousand pounds 


A distinct area; what the throat doc- 
tor tells you to say 


Plural indefinite article in French; 
a falsehood 


Porgy’s better half; Avenue plus er 
Hangout for H.H.S. students 


In French, Marie; a feminine first 
name 


To gain a victory; a rock minus its 
last letter 

Kind of auto oil 

Gem from a molusk 

Famous Queen of England 

To scribble twice (whole name) 


Twenty-third letter of alphabet; 
place for sacrifices 


Abbreviation for editor; slang for 
no - 

Name for Elizabeth 

Instrument for changing tires 


22. 


Last Name 


. A Scotch jacket 


A wreath of flowers 
Less than most; a meadow 


A kitty and a feminine pronoun 
Type of car with the name of a U. 
S. president 

An earthenware mug; toward the 
rear 


Abbreviation for brother; middle 


letter of alphabet; meadow 
More untamed 


A strong wind 


Popular car from Dearborn, Mich- 
igan 

Everyone is wealthy 

Brooklyn slang for bird a 

To run after 


A place of worship; being sick 


Boxing Champion 
One dollar (slang) 
What every book has 


Nickname for Edward; my in 
French; conditional grades 


Hair on cats; noise made when cold 


Tillie’s fiancé, most famous duck 
Large city in England 


(Answers on page 74) 


Sale 


Enchantment 


As I sat in my chair one eveniny, 
In a cool and quiet place, 

Soft air like the touch of an angel 
Seemed to linger on my face. 


Each breeze seemed to take away worry, 
Forgotten were toils of the day, 

As I watched in drowsy contentment 
The roses that grew across the way. 


But alas, my eyes were so heavy— 

Each rose seemed to fade from my sight 
Till only one in its beauty and splendor 
Stood out in the evening twilight. 


No rose ever grew to such beauty, 
As it nodded and swayed in delight 
So I arose, determined to reach it— 
Ere the coming of the night. 


But the rose did not try to elude me, 
And before my very sight 

Seemed to turn into a fairy, 

With a robe of velvet white. 


And behold around about me 

All the flowers I loved to see; 
Then the fairy softly told me 
That they grew there, just for me. 


I wander to each flower of beauty, 
Touching each with loving hand— - 
Pansies, violets, and lilies— 

Flowers of a fertile land. 
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And as I gazed down upon them 

They seemed to nod and fade away, 

All except the snowy white one— 

The snowy white one was to stay. 
—CATHLEEN HARPINE. 


A Helpless One 


A little child is lowly bent upon his weakened knee. 

His tiny hands are tightly clasped; his head hangs awkwardly. 

He’s bent beside his so-called bed, as ragged as can be; 

And in his‘sad and lonely voice, sends up his usual plea. 

He asks for things, not for himself, but ail the others, too; 

And wonders why they don’t get help like other people do. 

This helpless child exists in Europe, the town is very small; 

The folks are slowly drifting off, for no one hears their call. 

He closes up his pleading prayer and crawls into the bed; 

And finds the rest he’s longed for, the rest he used to dread. 
—MARIAN BEALE. 
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What Happened? 


The crowd was tense throughout the room 
Awaiting the answer to come; 

It was a matter of life or death, 
And perhaps, even more to some. 


I held my breath; I hoped and prayed 
That all would come out right; 

And deep down in my heart I knew 
This was a horrible plight. 


The hours crawled by like years, it seemed, 
And still no answer came; 

I became anxious and restless; 
Life no longer seemed a game. 


Until this very day, I’ve searched 
And searched, but all in vain; 
There seems to be no answer 
To relieve this growing pain. 


Can you ease my pain a little? 
I’ll be indebted to you, 

If you will only help me by 
Giving a little clue. 


This is the question, the answer 
To which I’ve searched long for: 
Did Sammy freeze, break in, or did 
Richard open the door?? 
—FAY EARMAN. 
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Assignment Accomplished 
~ MAry LEE MISNER 


The sea rose angry in protest and lashed out like a two-fisted monster 
at the small freighter that plowed through its dark waters. The night 
was pitch dark and the rain fell in torrents, beating a steady tattoo on 
the boat’s topside. 

Stien Aschon could barely make out the shadowy figures of the three 
other men with him. Crouched there in the ship’s stern, cold, dripping wet 
and hungry, they were tense and anxious as the freighter began cutting 
her speed. 

“We'll dock soon,” Stien thought. “What a wretched night. Could it 
have been only last night we crept aboard while the boat lay in Cyprus 
Harbor after unloading her supplies?” His thoughts ran on, “What if 
we're caught getting off? But we mustn’t be! We can’t be! Nothing must 
fail now. Nothing!” He straightened his tired body for a second, then 
crouched again into his former position beside the other men, who to him 
seemed more like statues than human beings, slumped there against the 
boat’s side. 

As the boat docked in Tel Aviv harbor, no one noticed the four figures 
that stealthily stole over the side of the boat, and cautiously made their 
way into the heart of the city, each going his own way. al 

The rain had stopped. 

Stien walked noiselessly down a small side street, to where—he did not 
know. Suddenly he became alert, and his heart missed a beat as he heard 
the soft footsteps that sounded behind him. 

“Did someone see us come ashore?” he thought anxiously, “Is someone 
following me? Better play safe,” and he stepped into a small doorway and 
flattened himself against the wall, hardly daring to breathe. 

Moments passed and the steps came nearer and nearer, suddenly stop- 
ping directly in front of where Stien was hiding. 

The shadowy figure, dimly outlined in the early morning darkness, 
groped in his pocket, and finding what he was looking for, raked a match 
across the door facing close to where Stien stood, and calmly lit a cigarette. 

“Goff,” Stien breathed, in a sigh of relief, “Goff, it is I, Stien,” and he 
stepped out of the doorway on the sidewalk beside the other man and 
together they started forward. 

“Goff,” Stien questioned, “Where do we go from here? Afraid I don’t 
know my way around very well. They caught me before I entered and 
took me to Cyprus,” and he laughed a little nervously. 
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“To the home of my brother. You’re new with us so you'll stay with 
me and take my orders. Our plans will be worked out after my brother 
contacts Thomes, and let him know I have returned with three other 
loval followers,” was Goff’s gruff reply. 

“Thomes,” thought Stien, ‘Wonder who he is? Guess he contacts the 
leader.’”’ He dared not question Goff, who had a vile temper. This Stien 
had found out from living with him while interned on Cyprus. 

The rest of their journey, which led through many back streets, was 
continued in silence. Before long Goff stopped in front of a small door in 
the rear of a huge house, and after cautiously glancing around, took a 
key from his pocket and unlocked the door, motioning for Stien to enter 
first. Goff followed, relocking the door, and running his hand over the 
wall, found the light switch for which he searched. A dim light flashed on, 
blinding Stien for a second, but when he could once more see clearly he saw 
the room consisted only of a bed, a table, and two chairs. 

“This will be our home for now,’ Goff told stien as he motioned around 
the room with his hand. ‘Nothing much to look at but it’ll serve our 
purpose. Better turn in—we’ll sleep days and work nights,” and he smiled 
more to himself than at Stien. 

Both men were extremely tired but immediate sleep was impossible, for 
in the distance explosion after explosion shattered the early morning still- 
ness. 

“Jewish terrorists. Soon we will help them, Goff and I. Stien thought, 
as he smiled bitterly to himself. ‘Palestine, the holy land,” his thoughts 
ran on. “It’s anything but holy now,” and before the explosions had sub- 
sided he had fallen into a deep sleep that only complete exhaustion can 
bring. 

“Months have passed,” Stien thought to himself, as he paced the acd 
of the small room where he had been staying. ‘‘Months. Night after night 
we've followed Goff’s orders. We’ve helped terrorize Tel Aviv long enough. — 
How long can this go on? I’ve made no progress. I must find out who 
the leader is,” he whispered in self determination, “I must, ] mu...” His 
mutterings were cut short and he arn with a jerk as the doce softly 
opened and Goff entered. 

“Grab your coat,” was Goft’s gruff order, “The leader wants us all 
to meet at the Reese at midnight. It’s 11:30 now—better hurry.” 

“This is my chance,” thought Stien as he grabbed his jacket and fol- 
lowed Goff out into the night. 

“The Reese,” Stien thought, puzzled. “Where can that be? Better not 


question Goff, he might become suspicious. They must trust me to let me 
come tonight.” 
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It wasn’t long before Stien knew, for on a building near the waterfront, 
were the initials R.E.E.S.E. What they stood for he did not know—or care. 

Together they entered a doorway and descended a flight of stairs into 
what Stien knew must be the basement. Goff pushed a small hidden button 
in the wall at the foot of the stairs and a trap door opened wide. 

“Clever,” Stien thought, very clever.” 

The basement was made of cement blocks, and no one could: possibly 
have guessed it concealed a trap door. Stien crumpled onto the stairs 
groaning, “My side, oh my side.” He cried in intense agony, “I can’t go on, 
Goff! I can’t! I can’t!” 

Goff knelt beside him, ‘‘T’ll take you home,”’ he said. 

“No, Goff, you must go on and find out what our new orders are. I'll 
make it to the street somehow, and get help,” was Stien’s reply. It took 
only a few minutes to persuade Goff it was his duty to go on. 

“Sure you can make it?” Goff asked anxiously. 

“I—I think so. Don’t know what’s the matter. You go ahead,” Stien 
said weakly. 

Goff nodded and disappeared through the door, and it slowly closed 
behind him. 

The act had worked. Goff had fallen for it. Stien waited a few 
seconds, then rose and rushed up the stairs and out into the dark, deserted 
street. “No time must be lost. Might be an actor someday,” he chuckled 
to himself, as he hurried off. 

The following day Stien Aschon sat in a comfortable chair in the lux- 
urious hotel, Tel Aviv, and smiled to himself as he glanced at the news 
headlines and read: : 

“Another Tel Aviv terrorist group rounded up by British soldiers 
last night. Leader to be hanged!!” 

This reading was interrupted by a knock at the door. He arose, drop- 
ped the paper and crossed the room. As he opened the door, a voice said, 
“Message for Stien Aschon.” 

“I’m Aschon,” Stien replied. 

“Here you are, Sir,” the boy said and handed Stien a eral piece of 
paper and hurried away. 

Stien closed the door and returned to his chair. Without opening the 
note, he knew that here were his orders for a new assignment. 
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Boys’ Basketball Scores 


Al MM. AVE. Es ie ecko 31 
ATU nin occ ih ciccces bcos 26 
Handley | «0.2.05... 00 .csh 2 28 
Clifton Forge......2..:..... eee 9 
Staunton ......4.)8005s.-. 28 
Waynesboro ......... 4... ee 29 
A. Me A,..6 ee 48 
Front Royal....:.....2,.32) 29 
Covington: .:..:..0..4..0 ee 37 
Clifton Forge:.........5....ee 15 
Handley ~.........:.05. eo er 20 
Staunton  ..........,0:eculeeas ae 33 
Lexington» ...:..)..¢2s.00: ee 30 
Waynesboro ..2..2.05.2 ee 25 
Lexington ..2...02540... 31 
Covington ..)...5........- ee 49 


Girls’ Basketball Scores 


Alumni oo28.. inne 1% 
Shenandoah ...:.......:.4...0. =e 18 
Waynesboro. ....)):5...3.5.3e 16 
Front Royal):................8 eee 24 
Lexington ® (o..25.0.05c6 0. 11 
Waynesboro «......:i..4..). ee 22 
Lexington, 20.5 ..654e:..06.s ne 13 


Tournament 
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The Awakening 


The frosty air is still and hushed with cold, 
The sky—a storm to be 

Beauty still and sweet and white 

Has covered every branch and tree. 


And yet, beneath the frost chilled snow 
The magic sap of life is flowing, 

And faith that braved the winter’s blasts 
Brings hope that’s faint but glowing. 


With a soul that waits in reverent silence, 

A heart with eagerness almost breaks— 

But at some moment, unexpected 

The lovely song of spring awakes! 
—EVELYN SIMMONS. 


Crocus— Oh! little Crocus, you make my heart sing, 
For with your coming we know it is spring. 
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Rock the Victor 
DWIGHT MILLER AND BILL GARNSTT 


George Lehmy stood in front of the big brick building with the name 
Stonewall Jackson High School written across the doorway. 

“Well, here I am,” he sighed to himself as he climbed the stairs. Rock, 
as he was known to his friends, had been coaching basketball and baseball 
at a country school for the last three years. He had only graduated from 
Long Island University four years ago, and here he was taking over the 
coaching position of a large city school. 

He entered the building and as he walked down the hall a very pretty 
teacher came out of one of the rooms. 

“Pardon me,” he said very politely, “but could you direct me to the 
office?” 

“Certainly,” she replied, “these stairs lead to the second floor and turn 
right, it’s only a few steps down the hall.” 

“Thank you very much,” crooned Rock. As he watched her walk away, 
he admired her good looks. She must have sensed his watching for she 
turned and gave him a very icy stare. 

He found the office and after talking to the principal for over an 
hour, felt that they would get along fine. But he also found that he had 
stepped into something he hadn’t expected. The principal had told him 
how the boys forced the last coach to leave by mocking and razzing him, 
and then not coming out for practices. Even when they did, they lacked 
all enthusiasm. The town people came to see few games and these few 
times the Generals made no showing. 

“Well, Lehmy, all I’ve got to say is good luck and I’m behind you. I 
hope you have the backbone to stick it out and stay in there pitching,” the 
principal said. ‘‘Now, shall we go on a tour of the school? I know you 
want to see where you’ll be working and with what you’ll have to work.” 

“Yes, sir, I would like to,” replied Rock rather weakly. He was really 
taken back by the fact that these boys were so uncooperative. He hadn’t 
figured on running into anything like this when he started his coaching 
career. 

They went through the whole building, the principal introducing Rock 
to all the faculty and most of the students, who greeted him warmly. He 
found that the gym was very nice. It was big, with a good floor, steady 
baskets, plenty of seating space, and for himself, a private office over- 
looking the whole expanse from a small balcony. In the equipment depart- 
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ment he found more than he had expected—a dozen new balls, two sets of 
good uniforms, plenty of shoes and a lot of other necessary sports equip- 
ment. 

“This is certainly a swell set-up, Mr. Thomas,” Rock said after brow- 
sing around for a while. 

“Glad you like it, Lehmy. Hope you can do something with it. By the 
way, when do you expect to have the first practice?’ asked Mr. Thomas. 

“How about tomorrow afternoon? We still have time for an announce- 
ment to go around today. After we see what we’ve got, we’ll start playing 
it up in the papers and the people will develop a new interest in our high 
school sports.” 

The next day only thirty boys turned out for practice and for a school 
with three hundred boys, he knew it was a small percentage. The first 
five days were spent in loosening up, but then Rock started breaking them 
in to his method of ball playing. Right off he sensed that either they were 
slow on the up-take or they didn’t want to play his way. 

Rock varied his method a little, but still they lacked the needed pep and 
speed. This bothered him and on Friday he stopped practice and called 
all the boys to him. “Look fellows, to play the type of basketball I want, 
you have to have plenty of fire and pep and really want to play. But you 
are dead on your feet, you don’t see shots or passes that even a blind man 
could sense. None of you have displayed any teamwork. If you don’t want 
to play basketball I’d rather you’d quit now. Monday I only want to see you 
boys who are willing to play. my kind of ball. That’s all for today.” 

He was so worked up that he took a walk before going home. He was 
quite down-hearted and tired. Now he was almost sorry he had taken the 
job. He had tried to find the solution to his problem, but so far he had not 
been very successful. 

Monday afternoon rolled around and the boys again appeared, but 
showed even less confidence in him than before. He moved around the floor, 
stopping beside the boys in groups, giving them little pieces of advice, but 
the boys did not seem to hear him. They went on doing things their own 
way. 

This worried Rock very much. Dismissing the boys rather early that 
evening, he went home to think things out and come to some conclusion 
as to what was to be done. 

He started with the boys on the squad and decided to try and find one 
who might be the leader of all the others, but this proved futile. One by 
one he eliminated them all. Since they all seemed all right, he had to try 
a new method. 

That evening Rock sat down +s supper with his wife, Grace, and tried | 
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to eat but he just wasn’t hungry. Finally excusing himself, he went into 
the parlor and sat down. Picking up a magazine he started leafing through 
the pages until suddenly there it was, staring him in the face in black 
and white—the solution to his problem. Closing the magazine he went 
over the list of names again and hit upon one which seemed to satisfy him. 

Next day he put his plan into action. He called Johnny, one of the 
smaller boys, in from physical education early to have a talk with him. 
The boy was quite interested in what Rock said and was beaming when he 
left him. 

That afternoon, after school, Rock drew Johnny aside and showed him 
some improvements on his shots. Johnny was willing to learn and he 
listened intently because he seemed to be the last man on the last team 
without much promise. 

Each afternoon thereafter Rock would draw Johnny aside and help 
him. Gradually Johnny seemed to catch on and displayed a great im- 
provement. This process went on for almost a month, during which the 
Generals lost two games because of their lack of cooperation. 

Finally the day came when the butterfly was to emerge from his cocoon 
and show his beautiful wings. Only in the case of the Generals the butterfly 
was Johnny and the beautiful wings were the tricks and improved skills in 
handling the ball Rock had taught him. 

The Monday after the usual Friday night game proved to be Johnny’s 
day—he was put on the first string and, much to the surprise of all 
present, he made the boys look like a bunch of drunken sailors. 

Johnny had real talent which Rock had seen and developed to the 
greatest advantage. The other boys seemed to be surprised at the ease 
with which Johnny handled the ball and the speed with which he moved. 
Of course they had seen Rock giving him instructions, but they thought 
he had just decided to advise some one who would listen to him. 

Of course this had brought on much whispering from the boys who 
had been taken by surprise, and they swamped Johnny with questions. In 
the days that followed the boys seemed to show more respect for Rock 
until gradually they listened intently to the tips he gave them and began 
to work together as a team. 

As a result, the Generals won an easy victory from their next opponent, 
with improved playing and better teamwork. They were now on the road 
to victory. 

Once Rock was asked what had brought on the sudden change in the 
attitude of the boys. He thought for a minute and then smiled, remark- 
ing, “I was leafing through a magazine when I saw a bread advertise- 
ment. It showed a small boy who was built into the star of his team. That 
gave me the idea and the rest was the result of human nature.” 
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The Swap 
H. G. SMITH 


The small barefooted boy plodded along the dusty road with the soft 
warm dirt oozing up between his toes. His long crooked fishing pole 
dangled over his shoulder and a can of worms hung from the suspenders 
of his overalls. He was planning to spend the morning catching a mess 
of native trout for his family’s supper. 

Turning off the main road he hurried down the path to the winding 
mountain stream where he always found the trout most plentiful. He 
crawled upon a big rock which overlooked a long, deep hole of blue-green — 
water. There seemed to be plenty of trout swimming around close to the 
bottom of the pool, darting this way and that, snatching small bits of 
food that had been washed in by the heavy rain some days before. 

The small fisherman baited his hook with a fat, squirming worm and 
dropped his line over the edge of the rock. 

Almost before the worm struck the water, a trout seemed to part the 
water trying to reach it. Excitedly, the boy jerked on his pole, sending 
the frightened fish flying through the air to land on the warm river rocks. 
It twisted and squirmed trying to get the hook out of its mouth. 

“Ah!” thought the boy, “won’t Pa be happy to see this nice ’un. He’ll 
probably say it was sick and couldn’t help getting caught on the hook. 
Well, anyway, I got ’im!” 

He repeated the same process until all of his worms were gone, that is, 
all except a little fellow. He thought he’d better let that one crawl back 
into the ground and grow up to be his bait some other time. By this time, 
he had nine nice fish dangling from a piece of tar string. 

With a glow of pride on his face, like'a hero decorated for bravery, he 
put his pole on his shoulder and hurried along down the path beside the 
river. The trout jumped up here and there after bugs and flies, or dodged 
under rocks when they got too close to the water. 

As he rounded a bend following the river, he came face to face with a 
strange man. The boy guessed the stranger must have come from the city 
because he was all diked up in fishing boots and the usual fishing attire. He 
was casting with a fly rod and didn’t seem to be having much luck. 

The little boy stood for a moment watching the man, who would curse 
every once in a while because the trout seemed to be biting on everything 
except what he was trying to feed them. Winding up his line with disgust 


_ he turned and saw the small barefooted boy standing in the path with an 


old crooked fishing pole and a nice big string of trout. 
ETA 


“Well, I’ll be darned!” exclaimed the man, throwing his equipment into 
the stream. ‘Here I’ve been since early this morning fishing with every- 
thing I have and haven’t caught a thing. Say, what’s your name, Sonny?” 

The boy grinned a little as he said, “Tommy, sir, Tommy Jackson.” 

“How about selling me those fish? I kinda hate going back to town and 
not having even one little fish to show them at the office.” 

“Well,” said Tommy, “I was supposed to get these for supper. Guess I 
could let you have ’em. How much’ll you give for ’em?” 

“T’]l give you five dollars for them,” exclaimed the fisherman, “if you 
won’t tell a soul about it. I mean any other fisherman from town.” 

“Gee,” cried Tommy, “now I can buy that B.B. gun I saw advertised 
in a magazine. Here, take the old fish, Mister. Thanks a lot.” 

The man handed Tommy the five dollar bill and laughed as he watched 
the little boy running down the dusty path singing at the top of his lungs. 


Rain 

The trees like columns swaying, 
Bowed to each other saying, 
“T think a storm is blowing up, 
Oh dear! Such notice is abrupt!” 
The thunder rolled and the elements reigned 
And all the trees in fright exclaimed, 
“Oh, why does it have to rain!” 

—MABEL SITES. 
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Dogwood— Decking our woodlands, your honor’s great, 
Chosen flower of our state. 


Tulip— Your colors are many, so proudly you stand. 
Sturdy and strong, stately and grand. 
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The Quest 
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The small boy was walking down the street whistling, apparently with 
not a care in the world. He was too young to know the worries of school, 
too young yet to wash dishes or run errands. Still, there was something— 
a gleam of dissatisfaction in his wide innocent eyes. Suddenly he did a 
queer thing, the shrill whistling broke off abruptly. After looking around 
him slyly he ducked into a cramped, dusty little shop. He lowered his head 
and mumbled something to the man in charge who, in turn, peeped under 
the counter and, straightening up, shook his gray head sadly. 

“Gee whiz!” and ‘‘Good gosh!” the boy said, looking as if tears would 
come, and marched out of the shop. 

No longer whistling he trudged on down the street most unhappily. How 
could one so young have troubles? Then he repeated the whole process 
‘and got the same results. His downcast expression was heartbreaking to 
see. What was it his small heart was being denied? 

Then, as a last resort, he came before a new looking store, all done up 
in shiny green with eye-catching and mouth-watering displays in the 
sparkling window. With renewed hope he stomped in and holding his 
breath, whispered something to the clerk. 

“Uh—hmm—! I’ll have to see about that,” the man said, disappearing 
under the counter. Then he straightened up and beckoned mysteriously 
for the boy to come closer. He pressed three tiny packages in his grimy 
little hands. The boy’s face changed into smiles and all traces of unhappi- 
ness vanished. He was literally lit up like a neon sign! Life had meaning! 
The world was a wonderful place again. Just think of it! Three whole 
pieces of bubble gum! 


Inquiry to a Cat 


Oh, little kitten of grayish hue, 

What makes you do the things you do— 
Like chewing string. and rolling yarn, 
Or chasing field mice through the barn? 


What makes your eyes so big and blue, 
Your tweaky ears and squeaky mew? 
What makes you turn, and roll and run? 
Oh, tell me, tell me, furry one! 

—MARY VIRGINIA WARREN. 


Today 


The future is ours to conquer, 

The present is ours to live, 

The past is ours to try to forget— 
With some things, try to forgive. 


The house that stands on the corner, 
The boy whose skates you borrow— 
Take time to realize, my friend, 
They may not be here tomorrow. 


Live for today and all its fun, 

For only today lives for you. 

Drown the past as you drown your-cares; 
Try to be happy—not blue. 


Never put off ’til another time, 
The things you can do today, 
Only worry about the future 
When the future comes your way. 


Center your thoughts on present things, 
And remember this, that I say: 
You may not be here tomorrow, 
So live and love for today. 
' —_JEAN ANNE BEAR. 
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Cliffside 


HARRIS LIVICK 
Synopsis: 
STEVE MALONE—a private detective recently discharged from the army, went to 


Cliffside which is a gambling house on the outskirts of San Francisco. At Cliffside 
he met: 

ANN NorrisoN—the beautiful daughter of David Norrison. The Norrisons are the 
owners of Cliffside. As Steve left the gambling house and walked through the parking 
lot he found the body of: 

Howarp LEwis—which disappeared when Steve returned to the house. Finding a 
slip of paper with an address on it, Steve checked up and found it to be the apart- 
ment of Howard Lewis’ sister: 

NANcy LEWIs—who was an attractive young girl. Meanwhile counterfeit money is 
running rampant through Frisco. Steve decided to investigate Howard Lewis’ death 
and goes to see his old college and lawyer friend: 

Pat JACOBS—who went to Cliffside, was arrested for having counterfeit money. 
Steve bailed Pat out of jail and the next night they set out for Cliffside once more. 
Steve explored a small corridor inside Cliffside when a gun was jammed into his back 
and he was forced to go through a door which led into the dark. Then something heavy 
struck Steve on the head. 


The Story Concluded: 

When Steve regained consciousness he was lying on his stomach in 
mud. Slowly his reasoning power came back and he realized that it was 
raining. Nearby he could hear the surf pounding the beach. The back 
of his head felt like someone had torn a piece of his scalp out. Feeling his 
head, Steve found that he did have a large gash running down the back of 
his skull. Putting his arm out he started to turn over on his side, but he 
quickly fell back on his stomach. There had been nothing but air to grab 
hold of!! Not knowing how far he could move, Steve reached in his 
pocket to get his cigarettes and lighter. Lighting the lighter and shielding 
the flame from the rain, he looked all around, but the dim flame couldn’t 
penetrate the darkness, so he took out one of the damp cigarettes and 
lighted it. After taking several drags, Steve flipped the butt over the edge 
of the cliff and watched it fall. It went down and down and down and 
finally disappeared from sight. 

“Well, I know one thing,” Steve said to himself, “I’m not going to 
stay here the rest of the night.” 

Once again he lighted his lighter and held it very close to the ground 
in front of him. Then he started slowly working his way along on his stom- 
ach. The lighter gave enough light to see about a foot ahead. After ten 
minutes the flame was nearly gone but Steve noticed that there was more 


Sins 


room on each side of him now. His movements had been gradually for- 
ward—up a steep incline. ° 

Suddenly the flame flickered out but as Steve looked ahead he saw lights 
and knew that they were the lights of Cliffside. At last he stood up and 
slowly extended his left and then his right foot. There was solid ground 
under him so he walked faster. 

It was raining harder now and lightning flashed across the sky. 
Looking back, Steve waited until the lightning flashed again and then he 
saw where he had been. It was a ledge which extended about thirty feet 
farther out over the ocean than the rest of the cliff and was approximately 
three feet wide. 

“So they thought that when I came to, I’d roll off,’”’ Steve murmured. 
“It’s a good thing I’m not a restless sleeper.” 

Turning once more toward Cliffside Steve started walking and he was 
soon in the parking lot. His car was still parked in the same place. When 
he reached the car he opened the door and started to get in, but looking 
down to the floor, he saw a body. Quickly he stooped over and turned 
the body toward him. It was Pat and where his left eye had been, there 
was a round black hole. Pat’s whole body was covered with blood and with- 
out feeling his pulse, Steve knew that he was dead. 

“Poor guy, he must have stumbled onto something. If I only had the 
fellow who did this,”’ thought Steve. 

He picked up Pat’s body and propped it on the seat. Reaching into his 
pocket for his keys, Steve found that they were gone as were the two ten 
dollar bills that he had received from the woman and put in his wallet. 

He looked in his glove compartment and got the extra key that he 
always carried. Starting the car he backed out of the lot and headed 
towards San Francisco. 

Talking to himself, Steve said, “It’s my fault that Pat ever went to 
Cliffside. I’m the one that took him there tonight. What I can’t under- 
stand is why they put the body back into the car. Maybe they shot him 
before he got out of the car or maybe it was right after I went inside. 
But he didn’t come in while I was there, I’m sure of that.” 

By this time Steve was driving into San Francisco. Turning at Water 
Street, he drove to police headquarters and parked the car. Not looking at 
Pat, he quickly got out and went up the stone steps and in through the 
door. Inside, he walked over to the desk where a Police Sergeant was 
sitting. 

“Well, lad, what can I do for you?” the sergeant asked. “Do you want 
to place a charge against someone for assault and battery ?”’ 

“No, why?” Steve asked. 

(Continued on page 57) 
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“Why, just look at yourself.” 

Steve looked down at his suit. It was covered with mud and torn in 
about a dozen different places. Besides, being in a warm room was making 
his head bleed once more. 

Looking up at the sergeant, Steve said, “It’s a long story. May I sit 
down?” ; 

“Of course, son, go right ahead.” f 

After he had pulled up a chair, Steve told the sergeant the whole story 
from the very beginning. When he had finished, the policeman said, 
“Come with me.” 

He lead Steve through another door, down a long corridor and into a 
room which Steve at once knew was a first-aid room. A man was bending 
over a table examining some charts but when he heard the door shut, he 
straightened up and turned around. 

“Hi, Doc,” the sergeant said. 

“Hello, Mallery,” replied the doctor. 

“Doc Lawson, this is Steve Malone. He’s had a tough night of it, so 
take a look at his head and fix him so he’ll get some sleep.” 

“Certainly,” answered Doctor Lawson. ‘Come over here, Steve, and 
let me take a look at that head. Mallery, you can go back to your desk and 
when I’m through with Mr. Malone I’ll come out and give you a detailed 
report.” 

“Okay, Doc,” said Sergeant Mallery, “there are a few things I have 
to do anyway. I’ll see you, Steve.” 

“Goodbye, Sergeant,” called Steve, as Mallery closed the door. Then 
turning to the doctor he said, ‘‘Look, Doctor, I’ve got to get out of here. 
I’ve got work to do!” 

“Listen, young man, you have a pretty bad gash here. Now just hold 
still.” 

All the time he had been talking the doctor had been preparing a hypo- 
dermic needle. Rubbing Steve’s arm with alcohol, the doctor inserted the 
needle and let the fluid which the needle contained fiow into Steve’s arm. 

“Ouch,” cried Steve. 

“There now, it’s all over,” the doctor said, as he withdrew the needle. 
“Now let’s have another look at that gash. Here, you sit down on this 
chair.” 

“All right,’ replied Steve. 

A strange, light-headed feeling was stealing over him and as he sat 
down, he became very drowsy. In five minutes he was fast asleep. 

* * * * Po * * 


Slowly Steve opened his eyes but he quickly closed them again. Bright 
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sunlight was streaming through the window next to his bed and it caused 
his head to throb furiously. He rolled over and faced the other way. 

Once more he opened his eyes and this time he kept them open because 
standing by his bedside was a beautiful pair of legs. Upon looking up, 
Steve saw that they belonged to a very pretty girl in a nurse’s uniform. 

“Good morning,” he replied, after receiving her cheerful greeting. His 
talking caused the thermometer to fly out from under his tongue. 

“Hey, now you be quiet,” she exclaimed. 

She put the thermometer back into his mouth and straightened the 
covers on his bed. After several moments she took the thermometer and 
examined it closely. 

“Well, at least your temperature is normal.” 

“Say, what’s a pretty girl like you doing working in a police station 
first-aid room?” 

“Police station?” she asked. 

“TIsn’t that where I am?” 

“No. Last night while you were peacefully sleeping they brought you 
here to the hospital. You see they don’t have any room for patients over 
there, Mr. Malone.” 

“Well, since you know my name, it’s only fair that I know yours.” 

“T’m Shirley Mason and I’ve been assigned as your nurse. I’m sorry 
you didn’t get to make your own choice but you were unconscious when 
you came in last night.” 

“T don’t know who did the choosing but I could never have done better,” 
Steve replied. 

“My, you must be a lady killer,” answered Shirley. ‘‘All the time you 
were asleep you kept murmuring something about Nancy.” 

“Oh, my gosh! That reminds me. Listen Shirley, I’ve got to get out 
of here.” tae 

“Well, the doctor said you could leave today.” 

“He did? Good! Would you get my clothes, please?’ 

“That’s what I wanted to ask you. Is there any way we could get 
another suit from your house? The suit you had on is ruined.” 

“Sure. Here’s what you do. Dial 9-6004 and ask for Mrs. Sherman. 
That’s my landlady. Tell her where I am and to send a suit down in a 
taxi. Will you please?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Oh, I forgot to tell you something,” Steve called to her as she started 
to leave the room. 

“What?” 

“You’re awfully pretty.” 
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“Why, thank you.” 

Within an hour Steve was dressed, shaved and ready to leave the hos- 
pital. 

Shirley walked to the main entrance of the hospital with him. 

“T guess this is goodbye, Mr. Malone,” she said. 

“It doesn’t necessarily have to be,” he answered. 

“No et 

“That is if you’ll stop calling me Mr. Malone. My first name was on 
the hospital chart wasn’t it?” 

“Yes it was—Steve.” 

“Where do you live?” Steve asked. 

“556 Northworth Drive,” she replied. 

“By the way, Shirley—where is my car ?”’ 

“A policeman brought it over here and parked it out front this morn- 
ing,” Shirley told him. 

Steve turned and walked down the walk. Surely, there was his car! 
When he got in he looked at the seat where he had placed Pat’s body the 
night before. There weren’t even any blood stains left. 

Putting the car into gear Steve drove back to the police station and 
there he found that Pat’s body had been placed in a nearby funeral home. 
He also found out that the police were starting an investigation of the 
deaths of Pat Jacobs and Howard Lewis. 

Steve said to Sergeant Mallery, “I’m going to check up on Howard 
Lewis this morning. There may be some valuable clues in his office.” 

“Good luck, Steve,” the sergeant replied. 

Within an hour Steve was standing in the reception room of the Acme 
Paper Corporation. 

At one side of the room, behind a desk, the receptionist was talking 
through the ee system. When she finished she looked up and said, 
“Good morning, sir.’ 

Steve replied, “Good morning, I’d like to see your personnel manager.” 

“Do you have an appointment?” 

“Well no, I don’t, but it’s quite important that I see him.” 

“Well, if you don’t have an appointment, I’m afraid it will be quite 
impossible to see him this morning or afternoon.” 

Steve glowered at her and drawing his wallet from his pocket, he said, 
“Maybe this will help.” 

The girl took one look at his private detective license and one look at 
Steve, then said, ‘‘All right, you may go in.” 

Steve smiled at her and went in through the door marked “J. J. Martin 
—Personnel Manager.” 
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Upon entering the office Steve heard a voice say, “Good afternoon,” 
and saw that it came from a man sitting behind a mahogany desk. 

“I’m Steve Malone and I believe you can help me.”’ 

“Are you looking for a job?” Mr. Martin asked. 

“Well, no, but I would like to ask you a few questions about one of 
your former employees.” 

“T’m sorry but we’re not allowed to give out that sort of information 
unless it is to the proper authorities.” 

Steve once again reached into his pocket and handed Mr. Martin his 
wallet. 

“So you’re a private detective, eh? Well, if that’s the case I’ll be glad 
to help you. Who is it that you wish to ask me about? Oh, excuse me, 
won’t you sit down?” 

“Thanks,” Steve answered and then continued, “The fellow’s name is 
Howard Lewis.” 

Mr. Martin looked at Steve and said, ‘“You know, I’ve been wondering 
why some inquiries haven’t been made before this. From what I gather, 
he left here one afternoon and hasn’t been back to work since that time. 
We phoned his home, but his sister told us that he had left bag and bag- 
gage, and she didn’t know where he was going.” 

Mr. Martin continued, “Howard was assistant personnel director here 
you know, and a very efficient worker. When he first came to work he was 
a foreman on one of the shifts. It eae take long for him to prove his 
ability, and we certainly miss it now.’ 

“Well, I expect it would be a good idea to look for a new man—Howard 
Lewis is dead.” 

“Dead ?”’ 

“Yes, I found him up at Cliffside the other night and I have reason to 
believe that he was murdered.” 

“It’s going to be hard on his sister.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Steve. 

“Have you met her?” Mr. Martin questioned. 

“Yes, and I’ve told her about the entire thing. Now can you tell me 
where his desk was?” 

“Of course, it’s right over here.” 

Mr. Martin led Steve through a door into an adjoining office. Pointing 
to another mahogany desk he said, ‘This was his desk.” 

“Ts it all right if I look through it?’ Steve asked. 

“Certainly. If you want any help I’ll be in the next room.” 

Steve turned to the desk and found that all of the drawers were open 
except one very small one. Looking through the ones that were open, 
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Steve found nothing except typewritten lists of names, and some other 
business papers. 

Steve walked into Mr. Martin’s office and asked him, “Do you have 
the key to the small drawer in Howard’s desk? It’s the only one that’s 
locked.” 

Mr. Martin looked up from the work he was doing and replied, ‘“‘Why, 
no. Howard always kept that key and we had only the one made.” 

“Well, I’m afraid I’ll have to force the lock.” 

“T don’t believe you should do that.” 

“There may be something in that drawer that will give me a lead.” 

“Then go ahead and open it. In fact I’m just as interested as you are.”’ 

“Good,” answered Steve as he returned to the other office. 

In ten minutes the drawer was open and Steve was taking out its 
contents. The first thing that he saw was a pair of gloves which were 
covered with ink stains, and right beneath them was a cardboard box. 
Opening the box Steve found that it contained some kind of strange- 
looking paper, but what attracted his attention most were the two minia- 
ture pictures which were lying in the corner of the drawer. Picking them 
up he saw that one was a picture of Nancy and the other of Ann Norrison. 
But what startled him was the way the pictures were signed. 

Steve replaced all the contents in the drawer except the pictures, which 
he put in his pocket, and the cardboard box, which he carried with him 
into the outer office. 

Steve placed the box on Mr. Martin’s desk and asked him, “Do you 
know what this stuff is?” 

Mr. Martin examined it closely and then asked Steve, ‘‘Did -you find 
this in that. drawer?” 

7 eS; ! 

“Well now I know why he kept that drawer locked. This is the same 
kind of paper which we sell only to the government. If I’m not mistaken 
they use it in the. Treasury Department making money!!!” 

“T also found this.”’ Steve handed the pictures to him. 

“Who’s this one on the right?” questioned Mr. Martin. 

“That’s Ann Norrison.” 

“Ts she the one that Howard was supposed to be in love with?” was 
the next question that he put to Steve. 

ayes.” 

“But the way the pictures are signed.” 

“Ves, I know. That’s what puzzles me. But the whole thing is 
beginning to clear up now. Thanks a lot for all the assistance you’ve 
given me.” 
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“You’re quite welcome. Are you going to take those things with you?” 

“T am, if I may,” Steve answered. 

“Of course, and good luck.” 

“Thanks,” replied Steve, ‘“‘I’ll need it!’ 

Once again Steve turned his car in the direction of Skyline Avenue. 

Reaching Nancy’s apartment house he ran up the stairs and rang the 
bell. In a moment he heard footsteps coming toward the door. 

“Why—why, hello, Steve, won’t you come in?” invited Nancy, as she 
opened the door. 

“You act as though you’re surprised to see me,” said Steve as he 
walked into the apartment. 

“Why, no. I—I’m glad to see you. W—won’t you sit down? I have 
a few things to do in the kitchen. Make yourself right at home.” 

“Oh, I will. Is it all right if I use your phone?” 

Nancy walked over to the couch where Steve was sitting. “Steve, I 
really am glad to see you. Why didn’t you phone me?” 

“Well, I’ve been pretty busy these past two days. Don’t tell me you 
really missed me?” 

“Oh Steve, you don’t know how much,” was Nancy’s reply as she sat 
down on the couch. 

Steve moved closer to her and said, “Nancy, we’ve seen a great deal of 
each other these last few days.”’ 

“Yes, I know,” she sighed. 

Steve continued, “You’re such a pretty girl and—well, I think you’re 
sweet. There’s only one thing that I wish you’d do.” 

“Yes, Steve.” 

Steve reached into his pocket and pulled out the pictures, aie coolly 
said, “Explain why these pictures are signed ‘from your loving sisters’.” 

Nancy looked as though she had been slapped. 

“Where did you get those?” she hissed. 

“From Howard’s office, and now I want an explanation.” 

“You'll get it, Mr. Malone,” said a voice behind Steve, “but you’ll never 
repeat it.” 

Slowly Steve turned and there in the doorway stood Ann Norrison, hold- 
ing a revolver in her hand. 

“Why hello, Ann, maybe we could have that drink together now,” said 
Steve. 

“Thanks, Mr. Malone, you’ve given me a good idea.” 

Quickly Steve thought to himself about Howard’s death and taking a 
chance said, “What are you going to do—poison my drink like you did 
Howard’s?” 
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“How did you know?” cried Nancy. 

“Shut up, you little fool,” Ann said quickly, and turning to Steve 
went on, “I guess you think you’re pretty smart, don’t you? But let me 
put you straight about a few things.” 

“Do you mean about the counterfeiting?’ questioned Steve. 

“So you know all the answers,” was Ann’s reply, “well, let me fill in 
the little points you’ve missed.” 

Steve grinned, motioned to a chair and said, “Sit down first, you make 
me nervous standing there pointing that revolver at me.” 

“T think I’ll stand, thank you.” 

“Okay, but go ahead. What were you saying?” 

“Well, I don’t know how you got out of our little trap, but I do know 
you won’t get away this time. Anyway, it was one of the waiters who gave 
you that little tap on the head.” 

“What do you mean little tap?” asked Steve, as he felt the back of 
his head. 

Ann Norrison continued, “It’s too bad that we didn’t finish the job right 
there instead of putting you out on that cliff. It was the same waiter that 
finished your friend Pat. Quite a good job, wasn’t it?” 

“So it was you?” exclaimed Steve as he started towards her. 

“Sit back down or you'll get the same thing.” 

Nancy who was still sitting on the couch, was nearly crying when she 
said, “Oh, I knew we would get caught.” 

“Quit bawling,’ ordered Ann, and then she went on, ‘‘You’re right 
about the counterfeiting also. We have quite a setup at Cliffside. Thanks 
to Nancy, we knew that you and your friend were getting suspicious.” 

“Is your father in on this deal?” 

“That’s a good one. Our father died years ago. Everyone knew about 
him, but no one saw him. We used him as a front so no one would become 
suspicious of us. You see, no one knows we’re sisters except you and you'll 
never tell. With Howard pretending he was in love with me, we could 
keep in touch with one another. When we wanted to put bills into circula- 
tion we’d let some sucker win a lot of money at the roulette table, then 
when they cashed their chips in, we gave them the counterfeit bills. Howard 
got a case of the jitters and we had to get rid of him. Evidently we didn’t 
make his drink strong enough as you already know, because he got as far 
as the parking lot. He was up in my apartment when he was drinking. 
However, we saw him staggering out and followed him. You nearly 
spoiled everything when you showed up, but we got rid of the body when 
you went back to the house. Howard is now lying at the bottom of the bay.’’ 

_ “That’s a very pretty story,” was Steve’s sarcastic answer. 
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leaders of the counterfeit ring are here 


Suddenly the doorbell rang. 
Ann turned towards the door. As she turned, Steve sprang from the 


couch toward her. 


“Ann,” screamed Nancy. 
Just as Ann turned Steve hit her. She pulled the trigger and Nancy 


/ screamed once more, but this time it was a scream of pain. The stray 
bullet had struck her. 


Steve grabbed Ann’s wrist and twisted it until he heard the bone snap. 


/ With a cry of anguish, Ann collapsed. Slowly Steve got up and went to the 
door. There stood a colored porter. 


“Here’s a dress Miss Lewis ordered. Suh, is there anything wrong?” 
No, but tell your boss that the order has been canceled.” 

ea es, Suh.” 

Steve closed the door and turned back into the room. 

“What a mess,” he said aloud. 

Ann was lying with her arm twisted under her and Nancy was sur- 


rounded by a puddle of blood. 


When Steve looked closer he saw that the bullet had entered Nancy’s 


left eye—the same place that Pat had been hit. Hearing a movement 
_ behind him, he turned. Ann Norrison was sitting up and had the revolver 
| in her good hand. 


“It’s too bad we won’t have that last drink together after all. No, ’m 


not going to shoot you because it wouldn’t do any good now. Is Nancy 


dead?” 
SY es.” 
“The perfect climax,” Ann said as she pulled the trigger. The gun 


| belched forth flames and Ann Norrison slumped to the floor. 


Slowly Steve walked to the phone and dialed the police station. 

“Hello. Police Precinct,’’ came over the wire: 

“T want to speak to Sergeant Mallery.” 

“This is Mallery. Is this Malone?” : 

“Yes. Listen Sarge, send a squad car to Cliffside. Tell them to go to 
the upstairs apartment. Also send a squad to 1121 Skyline Avenue. The 
dead. Hurry, I’ll meet you 


here.” 
After the police left Steve walked unsteadily out of the door and down 


'Sto his car. 


Returning to his office, he wrote a report to be turned over to the police, 
which would complete his investigation. 

Feeling he needed a nurse for more than one reason, Steve turned the 
car towards 566 Northworth Drive and Shirley. 
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OV -STOP 
RECORD 


Telephone service is the one means of modern commuri- 
cation that never stops working. Telephone service ha; no 
closing hours . . . no curtailment during vacations. We are 
proud of this unbroken record of service, knowing how 
essential it iss We eagerly await the day when ve can 


again offer telephone service to everyone who desires if. 
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